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Tux Cincunar is published by Communists, and 
fur Communists. Its main object is to help the ed- 
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readers outside of those Associations are Commu- 
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the Family Circle for which we labor. 
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The Lesson of Faith. 
[The following treatment of Rom. 10: 9, was 
Be- 
ginners in the gospel, and others perhaps who 
have more experience, may profit by its repro- 
duction ; the lesson it contains is the beginning and 
end of faith-experience :] 

“If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart that God hath 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 

‘Tf thou shalt believe in thine heart,’ 
&e. It seems that the heart, not the 
brain, is the seat of faith. It is of the 
first importance, then, that I ascertain 
whether I have a heart, and what is the 
nature of it. I find much learning in the 
world on the subject of intellectual philo- 
sophy, Theology, &., &c., but not a word 
on Heart-ology. I will take my Bible 
and Concordance, and see what God says 
about it ; I find upon examination that 
the heart ‘ reasons,’ Mark 2:8; ‘ under- 
stands,’ Matt. 13: 15; speaks, Rom. 10: 
6; is the source of all manner of sin, 
Matt. 15: 19; believes the gospel, Rom. 
10: 10 ; is purified by faith, Acts 15: 9 ; 
receives the Spirit of adoption, Gal. 4: 6 ; 
is the rising-place of the day-star, 2 Pet. 
1:19 ; the dwelling-place of Christ, Eph. 
3:17, &c. Surely he that made the 
heart knows its office, and he has assigned 
to it a place of high preéminence in the 
kingdom of man’s person. It seems to 
be the seat of government ; (see Col. 3: 
15, &c.;) the centre of business; the 
place of all spiritual transactions; the 
meeting-house in, all intercourse with 
God. Upon reflection I find that in my 
own experience, according to common 
phraseology, the heart ‘aches,’ ‘ sinks,’ 
‘swells,’ ‘ bounds,” &c., as I am affected 
by different emotions. Now shall I be- 
lieve that the language by which God and 
common sense have chosen to describe 
the operations of the heart are so utterly 
poetical and figurative as to convey no 
substantial ideas, or shall I conclude 
there is within me a real substanee, (not 
apiece of matter, but a thing as truly 
substantial as, for example, that Spirit 
which came from heaven like a rushing 
mighty wind, oa the day of Pentecost,) 
called the heart, which is the root of life, 
strength, intellect, emotion, the source of 
all moral and spiritual action, which is 
capable.of perceiving God, and of being 
joined to him. My conclusion is, that 
my heart is as substantial a part of my- 
selfas my hands, or eyes, or ears, or 
brain, and that it has its own peculiar of- 
fice and voluntary power as well as they. 
I am to be saved, therefore, according to 
the text, by an operation not of my 
hands, or eyes, or ears, or brain, but of a 
certain inward, central, spiritual organ 
called the heart. 

‘If thou shalt bedieve in thine heart :°-— 
Now for the inquiry, what is that ac- 
tion of the heart described by the word 
‘believe? It is evidently an action which 
receives the Spirit of God into the heart 
—which drinks the water of life. There 
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mingling and union of two spirits, than 
there is in the mingling of wine and milk; 
the only question is, by what process is 
the union effected? Regarding the heart 
as the mouth, and the Spirit of truth 
(called ‘the Word, John 17: 17, and ‘the 
word of faith, Rom. 10: 8) as its food, we 
must say in the first place, there can be 
no union without hunger opening the 
heart on the one hand, and God’s kind- 
ness presenting the food, on the other.— 
In respect to the first condition, it is 
evident that so long as the heart has a 
sufficiency of other aliment, it will not 
hunger for the word of God. It is more- 
over evident that the heart, altho’ hun- 
gry even unto death, as in the case of 
suicides, may yet have become so depraved 
in its appetites, as to have no relish for 
the word of God. It should nevertheless 
be observed, that we have the voluntary 
power of producing hunger, both bodily 
and spiritual, by abstaining from ordinary 
aliment, viz. food, in the case of the body, 
and various kinds of idolatry, in the case 
of the spirit. We also have the power of 
producing a relish in both cases for food 
which at first was disgusting. So that 
the first requisite for ‘tasting the good 
word of God,’ viz. hunger, is attainable 
by our own voluntary power. The second 
condition of union—viz. God’s kindness 
presenting the food isas universal as the 
publication of the gospel. 

‘If thou shalt believe in thine heart, 
that God hath raised him (Christ) from 
the dead” We now inquire, what is the 
matter to be believed? In other words, 
what is the food which God’s kindness 
presents to the heart? It appears that 
this single mouthfal, the simple proposi- 
tion that God hath raised Christ from 
the dead, is presented as sufficient aliment 
for healing the soul, and nourishing it 
unto eternal life. But it is evident that 
we must perceive in it something more 
than the mere language of the-proposition. 
Letters and syllables, or a man’s breath, 
will never satisfy a soul that is yearning 
for salvation. The ‘word of faith’ is of 
no such flimsy texture. By the word of 
God the worlds were made, and are up- 
held. ‘God said let there be light, and 
there was light ‘The word of God isa 
fire, and a hammer that breaketh the flin- 
ty rock in pieces.’ Christ, by the word of 
God, cast out devils, healegl the sick, 
raised the dead, and his voice shook and 
still shakes heaven and earth. Heb. 12: 
26. ‘All flesh is grass, and the goodli- 
ness thereof as the fiower of the field: the 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth: but 
the word of the Lord abideth forever— 
And this is the word which by the gospel 
is preached unto you. 1 Pet. 1: 25.— 
Here is commended to the hunger of the 
heart, not the goodliness of the flesh, not 
syllables or sounds, not the eloquence or 
wisdom of man, or of angels, but the 
mighty word which created us, and is able 
to create us anew. ‘The gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth.” Rom. 1:16. ‘God, 
who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, — 
see 2 Cor. 4: 6, Thus much for the power 
of the voice, which utters the proposition 
of the gospel. Now for the meaning of 
the proposition, ‘God hath raised Christ 
from the dead.’ It is no mystery—it is 
the simplest possible statement of a sim~- 
ple fact, and needs no solution. Believ- 
ing that simple fact not by historical 
testimony, but by the mighty word’ of 
God, not by the action of the brain, but 
by the tasting of the heart, the hunger 
for eternal life will be appeased. The 
weakness, the death, which has come up- 


which we are to be redeemed by the gos- 
pel. The heart reveiving the declaration 
of God that he hath raised Christ from the 
dead, receives with it the same mighty 
power which did the deed, and instantly 
extracts from it the inference that God 
is able to quicken us with him. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
David’s Character. 

There was an article in the Circular, 
No. 63, ascribing to David the character 
of a ‘true poet.’ His claim to that title 
is unquestionable; and it occurred to me 
at the time, and has since, that we might 
search with profit for the source of his 
inspiration. In his own beautiful lan- 
guage, ‘ There is a river, the streams where- 
of make glad the city of God.” Here in 
this world, men consider it a worthy am- 
bition to search for the source of rivers. 
Nations often appropriate of their wealth, 
and individuals sacrifice their lives in this 
search. When we learn of a river, there- 
fore, like that of which David speaks, 
whose source stretches far off into. the un- 
known, and whose course is traced by its 
fertility, we cannot but feel that to follow 
it up is an object worthy of our best efforts. 

We sometimes from an eminence look 
over a valley below, and trace the course 
of a stream that flows through it by the 
objects on its banks, without being able 
to see the waters of that stream. Two 
things will be observed : first, there must 
be the necessary equality or descent of 
surface to permit the flow of the water. 
Where a rise of ground interposes, unbrok- 
en, we know the stream will not go. And 
second, we expect to find the banks of the 
stream distinctly defined by the luxuriant 
growth which its waters promote. Now 
it is good to look at the life and character 
of David as we would at a valley thus 
spread out before us. As we do s0, we 
can realize that a degree of naturalness 
and absence of art pertains to the. view. 
Indeed, his simplicity is a trait so dis- 
tinctly marked that it seems to.stand out 
predominant; and yet it is most inti- 
mately blended with every other grace, 
and we scarcely know whether to class it 
as the river’s channel, or its luxuriant 
bank: or whether it may not partake of 
the nature of both. And what we say 
of this grace may with equal propriety be 
said of; every other—his courage, his wis- 
dom, his patience, his humility. There 
is this peculiarity in what we-see of him, 
that to whatever grace our eye may be 
turned, that grace seems to.stand boldly 
out; and yet so combined and' blended as 
a whole, as to form the-character that is 
lovely to God. 

If any one gift in, particular may be 
valled his ‘crowning grace, it is his 
abiding trust in God, which through all 
his eventful life never wavered, but gave 
to his character that evenness of surface 
which permitted the uninterrupted flow 
of inspiration. 
er a negative virtue, the-negation of self, 
or prostration. of egotism to, its true na- 
tive level’ before the Lord. As seen in 
him contrasted with common men, it be- 
comes conspicuous. In them we find ma- 
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check and turn aside the course of God’s 
stream. In him it flowed on continuous, 
as his acts bear witness. His encounter 
with the wild beasts when they attacked 
the flock which was entrusted to his care, 
and his combat with the Philistine who 
scoffingly challenged the armies of the 
living God, show clearly that no obstacle 
could rise up before him of equal magni- 
tude with the power of God on which he 
relied. ‘The Lord that delivered me out 
of the paw of the lion, and out of the 
paw ot the bear, he shall deliver me out 
of the hand of this Philistine,’ is his 
modest answer when Saul expressed a 
doubt of his ability to go out and fight 
the foe. An answer expressive of true 
modesty—not that he was able to com- 
pete against such great odds, but that 
God was able to use him to the overthrow 
of his enemies. But when Saul, through 
jealousy, meanly sought his life, David 
would not even defend himself, but fled 
from him, No provocation, nor opportune 
occasion could tempt him to raise his hand 
against the Lord’s anointed. Though 
himself called to the throne, and by the 
prophet anointed to his office, yet with 
patience more than human he waited till 
that throne was vacant. But when once 
seated on the throne, he was the terror 
of its enemies round about. No matter 
how strongly they menaced his borders, 
his only inquiry was, ‘Shall I go up 
against them?’ 

To some men the blessings which they 
desire appear to their modesty too great 
for their deserts. But it is the false 
modesty of unbelief which thus magnifies 
its wants. above the source of supply.— 
The true modesty of faith would see that 
the very magnitude of a gift would be a 
reason forexpecting it: forGod, it should 
be remembered, is unlike man, that he 
should be-impoverished. by giving. [It is 
the spirit of selfishness which receives a 
gift as. withdrawing it from. the giver; but 
the: loving heart of faith receives without 
dispossessing the Giver. And thus every 
gift we receive is not only an enlarge-. 
ment of our happiness, but an increase of 
his. It was thus that David received 
his beautiful kingdom, not as from God 
to him, but as. recovered back to God 
through him from their enemies, It was 
evidently with this feeling that he drove 
back the-enemies that clustered around 
him, considering every addition of their 
territory an enlargement of the area of 
God’s kingdom. 

On this point David should be our ex- 
ample, for there is no good thing which 
was iost by the fall, the recovery of which 
would not be gain to God. With this 
feeling we should fight the fight of faith. 
Not to win a kingdom in our own indi- 
vidual right, but for him whose right it 
is. Now the beauty and excellence of 
poetry, whether of words or deeds, js its 
truthfulness, or its harmony with the pur- 
poses of God, It is this carrying out of 
the designs of God in the life of David, 
that glows on his pages. The inspira- 
tion of his life lights up his songs of 
praise. Like Paul, David had whereof to 
glory, if any have; but how uniform is 
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his confession of the Lord as his strength, 
his refugé, his deliverer, his high tower, 
and as ‘the rock that is higher than I.’ 
This constant exaltation of God, which 
seems inherent in him, was an open channel 
for the flow of God’s spirit. If at times 
he merited the rod, how sensitive he was 
to°its slightest touch. A rebuke which 
,to a grosser mind would have been un- 
heeded, to him was cause of keenest an- 
guish. And yet it can scarcely be said 
that he knew evil; for receiving every 
dispensation as from the Lord, he called 
it goed and was thankful. 

David stayed not the current of God’s 
grace in himself. As king of Israel he 
stood between the Lord and his people, 
the receiver and disburser of blessings.— 
And many were the favors that God be- 
stowed upon them for ‘ David his servant’s 


sake,’ H. N. L. 
Verona, August, 18538. 
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The Past Reproduced. 

Whoever has been interested in the reading of 
History, has also had, probably, some desire to go 
back and participate in the grand old scenes there 
described. One thinks, for instance, that it would 
have been pleasant to have lived in the times of 
the early spread of Christianity, or of the Cru- 
sades, and to have witnessed the actual movement 
of the nations at those great epochs. 

Now it is a curious fact, that these two histori- 
cal events that we have mentioned, are now being 
repeated; a close representation of them, at least, 
is going forward coincidently at this time, in dif- 
ferent sections of the old world. In China, we 
have a specimen of the early spread of Christi- 
anity—sweeping a great nation before it; and in 
the spirit of Russia toward Turkey, we have rep- 
resented the old spirit of the Crusades. The first 
presents the aspect of the times in the first cen- 
turies after the apostles; the second introduces 
the scene of the middle ages 500 years later. 

Here then we have the benefit, as it were, of a 
theatrical representation of history; ‘the old 
scenes, substantially, are made to pass before us 
anew. And it may be a great advantage to us in 
respect to forming an estimation of the spiritual 
and moral value of those original events which 
the present performances plainly resemble and 
portray. Any body can judge quite well how 
much the early spread of Christianity (the nomi- 
nal Christianity of the period after the apostles) 
was really worth, by seeing the character of the 
revolution now going on in China. The Chinese 
Reformers have some limited idea about one God 
and his ten commandments—some very crude and 
general notions of the Bible and of Jesus Christ, 
mixed up yet with flagrant superstitions. But 
their faith, such as it is, is successful—they carry 
it forward with fire and sword, and it is rapidly 
revolutionizing the Empire. In comparing -this 
with the original propagation of Christianity 
among the nations, there may be some difference 
tu be observed; but we doubt whether on the 
whole the difference would not be in favor of the 
present Chinese Christianity. That the founders 
of Christendom, (after the Second Coming and 
withdrawal of the Primitive Church,) were not 
less crude in their views and practices than the 
Chinese propagandists, may be inferred from the 
mummeries that have come down through their 
proper representative, the Catholic Church. 

So also, the moral value of the Crusades may 
be estimated, and we can judge of their worth, 
by looking at the character of the present fer- 
ment in Russia against the Turks. The claim 
that Russia puts forward to possess the Holy Sep- 
ulchre, and to proteot the rights «of Christianity 
in Palestine, is the same idea that once roused all 
Europe to battle for the Cross. There is hardly 
so much sublimity in the Russian movement, as 
there was in the united enthusiasm of the nations 
five hundred years ago, but the Christianity is 
about the same. 

The present events carry us back on our course, 
and enable us to judge what has been in the his- 
tory of Christianity in the world. We have in 
the end the means of estimating the beginning.— 
And while we are able to see the worthlessness 
of human pretensions, both in the case of early 
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Christianity and the Crusades, we can yet see, on 
the other hand, that Christ gained a great advan- 
tage for himself through the working of those 
events. The spread even of semi-barbarism, un- 
der the name of Christianity, and with the me- 
liorating influences connected with it, was a pre- 
cious ascent above the paganism and idolatry that 
were before it. So also the Crusades, considered 
as antagonist to the Mahometan power, were a 
good choice of evils. And in that light we are 
inclined to think that the occupation of Turkey 
now by Russia would be no cause of regret. The 
form of Christianity that is established in Russia, 
poor as it is, is better than Mcslemism. Finally, 
the movements both in China and Russia, while 
they throw an interesting light on the past. also 
have a hopeful look for the future. 


A Glance at the Fair. 

The Crystal Palace Exhibition is now pronoun. 
ced ripe, and ready for visitors—though additions 
will probably continue to be made to it for some 
time to come, particularly in Machinery. The dif- 
ficulty with the visitor now is not from a lack of 
things to see, but in the super-abundance which 
tempts him to see too much, and so to go away 
crammed and bewildered, rather than edified.— 
Having by the politeness of the Managers a free 
season ticket, we (i. e., G. w. N.) will take advan- 
tage of our occasional visits to the Palace, to jot 
down such irregular impressions and remarks as 
occur to us, trusting that our views may thus be 
made to serve partially, as optics for the absent 
Communities. 

The exhibiting space is divided into sections 
which are appropriated to the different countries 
according tothe amount ofarticles each contributes. 
The names of the countries are hung conspic- 
uously in front of the stalls or sections that they 
severally occupy, so that on entering the great 
transept, you see on one side, ‘The United States; 
—(this department comprises we should judge 
over one quarter of the whole space;) then follow 
in different wings of the building, Great Britain, 
Treland, France, Belgium, Austria, the German 
States, Italy, Switzerland, the British Colonies; 
&e. By this arrangement you can see every na- 
tion’s show of productions by itself—can compare 
them, and if a close observer, can read hints of 
the different character and physiognomy of the na- 
tions in the things that are sent to represent them. 

Take the United States department. Here 
tools and raw material, rule the day. In, agricul- 
tural implements, sewing machines, fire-arms, and 
things of that character, we are preémitent ; so 
also in hemp, cotton, tobacco, &e. In contrast 
with this, the European department shines in 
Manufactured Goods, with a large proportion of 
articles of taste and luxury. The United States 
represents man as an active being, a worker and 
subjugator, which is according to the character 
of the nation; the European display continually 
suggests passive enjoyment—aristocratic luxury. 

Great Britain exhibits cloths, crockery, furni- 
ture, a great display of iron work, and elegant sil- 
ver ware. Germany is distinguished for sumptu- 
ous cloths, woolen goods, toys and musical instru- 
ments. France for silks, porcelain, lace, decorative 
articles, and jewelry. Switzerland sends shawls, 
silks, and watches: some specimens of the latter 
are scarcely larger than a person’s thumb-nail. 
Poor Italy sends paintings, statuary, mosaics, and 
carved crucifixes. Hayti is represented by an 
immense plank of polished mahogany, standing on 
end, and surmounted by the black bust of the 
Emperor Faustin. 

Among the articles of curiosity may be men- 
tioned some exquisite castings of iron, (from the 
royal foundry of Prussia we believe,) embracing a 
bust of King Frederick William, nearly as smooth 
as marble. There is a very curious collection of 
Japanese articles in the Holland department. In 
the British gallery there is a miniature steam-en- 
gine so small that it stands on an English six~ 
pence. The artificial tree, with automaton birds 
singing and fluttering from branch to branch, at- 
tracts a crowd of gazers. 

Some fine additions have been made to the 
statuary, constituting this department exceedingly 
rich, at least to-our American eyes, in poetry and 
suggestive beauty. When we have seen all the 
trappings and coritrivances and inventions which 
have been manufactured and devised for man’s 
sake, to keep him comfortable and improving, .it is 
pleasant at Jast to come home a little nearer to 
man himself, and see what kindof a being he is. 
And though the sculpture is but a counterfeit re- 
presentation of his outward form, it yet stirs up 
the soul to a noble ideal, and touches a deeper 
chord than any of their mere goods and wares.— 








Since our last visit, the Greek Slave, Eve, Fisher- 








boy and bust of Venus, by Powers, have been pla- 
ced in the collection, and form as a group the gem 
of the Exhibition. 


Chinese Printing. 
While at the Type-foundry of Mr. Wm. THacar 
in New York, a few days ago, our attention was 
directed to some packages of types that were cast 
in Chinese characters. 
ous to know something further about them, and 
through the kindness of Mr. Hagar were helped 
to the following information. 





We were invited to walk up into the 4th story. 
where a native Chinaman was at work casting the 
types. He was a young man about 20 years of 
age, named Ding Sing, from the Missionary Sta- 
tion at Ningpo, on the eastern coast of China- 
He had been invited to this country by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, for the pur- 
pose of getting some acquaintance with type-set- 
ting and type-making. He had spent a short 
time in one of the printing-offices in New-York. 
and had been several months in Mr. Hagar’s 
foundry, and was expecting to return to Ningpo 
when he had finished the types he was at work up- 
on. One font of these types was going to Ningpo, 
and another to Canton, and both, we believe, 
were to be devoted principally to the printing of 
Bibles and tracts. Ding Sing, it is said, is a good 
Chinese scholar, but we were not very successful 
in trying to converse with him in English, We 
brought home, however, three or four specimens 
of his types, which we print below with the En- 


glish translation attached: 
man XK 
have not Sar. 
r) 


We place these specimens 
under each other, and at the 
right hand side of the col- 
umn, for the sake of showing 
the Chinese method of printing 
and writing. Instead of read- 


7 xz 
ing from left to right, as in 


' . aR down | 
English print, the first line of y 
characters commences at the right hand side of 


the column, and is read from top to bottom it 
single file—the second column commencing tc 
the left of the first. 

We learned from Hon. Water Lowrie, a gentle- 
man connected with the Mission House of the 
Presb. Board in N. York, (and to whom we were 
referred by Mr. Hagar,) that the first Bibles print- 
ed in the Chinese language were from the press 
of the British East India Company. They were prin- 
ted at Macao or Hong Koh 30 years ago. “At the 
same place, and about the same time, was printed 
Morrison’s Dictionary of the Chinese and English 
language,—a work comprising 40,000 Chinese char- 
acters, in six large quario volumes, and got up at 
an expense of not less than $30,000. Within a 
dozen years this great expense in Chinese print- 
ing has been diminished to a small affair, com- 
paratively, by an invention conjointly of the mis- 
sionaries of the Presb. Board, and the French art- 
ist whom they employed to cut the matrices for 
theirtypes. It was discovered that a certain frac- 
tional part of almost any given character, entered 
into combinations with tens, fifties, and hundreds 
of others, throughout the whole 40,000. By sep- 
arating these common combinations into distinct 
types, the number of pieces necessary for a com- 
plete font, was reduced from 40,000 to 4,500.— 
But this last number is still 4,400 more pieces than 
are required for printing in English; and in conse- 
quence about 2,000Ibs. of type is the least quantity 
that will do for a moderate Chinese font—that is, 
a font containing an average of 12 to 15 of each 
of the characters. As an illustration of this state- 
ment, we may mention that the Expedition which 
recently sailed for Japan were anxious to procure 
a small font of Chinese types from Mr. Hagar’s 
foundry ; but 50ibs. being the extent of their or- 
der, he could not furnish them—as that amount in 
weight would not supply one type apiece of all 
the characters. With such type as we use, 50lbs. 
will set up nearly a page of the Circular. 

We understand there is a great deal of printing 
done in the line of books, newspapers, and hand- 
bills, in all the large cities .of China—but that the 
original Chinese method of block-printing is still 
the prevailing fashion. By block-printing we mean 
printing from wood-engravings. A Chinaman who 
follows the ways of his father in printing a book 
or.a newspaper, instead of using separate pieces of 
type, that may be taken apart when done with 
and combine again in different words for a new 
print, engraves his reading on a block of hard 
wood, which of course cannot be used for a second 
purpose. To us Yankees this seems like a tedious 
process, and a slow way of getting up news; but 
the Chinese are an indefatigable people. Within 
a few years partial improvements on this system 
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— 
have been attempted in various quarters, by inter- 
spersing with their blocks a sprinkling of types, 
made of horn, pearl, and wood. Some of the gov- 
ernments, however, (who control exclusively the 
newspaper printing,) are now anxious to adopt, as 
soon as practicable, the improvements introduced 
by the Missionaries. 

The ink used for printing in China, is the jm- 
ported article that we receive in this country in 
small bars, and known by the name of “ India 
ink.” Though they have no press, but make 
their impressions with a brush, yet they are able 
to show some very neat samples of the art. Their 
printing paper, though not quite so white as some 
manufactured in this country, is of a superior 
quality, and beautiful texture. It is mnade of silk 
and bamboo. 

We are indebted to Mr. Lowrie for showing us 
his library of curious Chinese books, and _speci- 
mens of the blocks from which they were printed 
Also for several specimens of pamphlets printed 
in Chinese, and a valuable octavo volume com- 
prising the Letters of his son, Rev. Walter M, 
Lowrie, who was a missionary to China, and 


drowned by pirates in 1847. BRL. 2 





A Visit to the New Bible House. 


A small company from our Brooklyn Com- 
mune visited a few days since for the first time 
the new Bible House. The site selected is on the 
3d Avenue, a short distance east of the Astor 
Place Opera house. It is one of the finest loca- 
tions in the city, and that section will undoubt- 
edly become in the future what Nassau street has 
been in the past, the focus of all the local and 
national societies of a benevolent and _philan- 
thropic kind. This noble building is’ six stories 
high, fronts on four streets and occupies nearly 
a square, enclosing a court. As it is approached 
it presents a magnificent appearance and may 
well be regarded with pleasing satisfaction by the 
friends of the Bible the world over. 

On entering the office, you have only to make 
known your wishes of looking through the es- 
tablishment, and a Jad, as your guide, is at once 
provided for you, without money and without 
price. The first two stories are mostly rented in 
suites of rooms to other Societies. The remain- 
ing ones are appropriated wholly to the various 
branches of manufacturing that book of all books 
—the Bible. Two hundred and fifty operatives 
of both sexes, are constantly employed in the 
business. The blank paper as it comes from the 
paper-mill, is taken into the building on one side 
and Bibles and Testaments, of all sizes and quali- 
ties, and in almost all languages, are delivered on 
the other. Ina word, the white paper is put into 
the upper story as into a hopper, and comes out 
at the lower story. a finished book. Fourteen 
Adams’ Improved Power Presses are kept in con- 
stant operation. 700,000 copies of Bibles and 
Testaments were published by this Society last 
year, and the number will be increased undoubt- 
edly the present year. Among the various des- 
criptions is an edition for the blind. . The letters 
are raised, of course, to be read by the fingers. 
This is done by the use of great pressure in print- 
ing; two sheets are then pasted together fora 
leaf,and the edges thickened by pasteboard so as to 
prevent the flatting of the letters when the book is 
shut. The whole Bible in this shape takes four 
large volumes to complete it. We will not attempt 
to take our readers through all the various depart- 
ments of the building. Suffice it to say. the 
function of the Society is a mechanical one, and 
it does its work admirably. No building appre- 
priated to mechanical pursuits, we venture tu say, 
will compare with it, in interior arrangements for 
the comfort and convenience of artisans. No ex- 
pense or pains were spared in introducing, the la- 
test improvements in machinery and other fix- 
tures, that the business requires. Neatness, order 
and quietness reign in every department. So far, 
therefore, as the function of the Society is con- 
cerned, much praise is due. 

While there we had a variety of thoughts, as 
for instance: What a fine building this for a Com- 
munity school to be established and carried on in 
connection with Bible making. Again, the truth 
flashed upon our minds that here, hundreds of bu- 
sy men and women, were, in an important sense, 
all strangers to each other and to the Society that 
employed them: the bond between them being 
nothing more than necessity on the one hand, and 
money on the other. The Society wants labor, and 
the operatives want means to buy food and rai- 
ment—each one is seeking his own; and they are 
ignorant mostly of any other way of living. We 
wanted to preach to them the gospel of Commu- 
nism as demonstrated by our experience; and 
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prove to them that its principles are to be found 
in the very book they are constantly handling in 
one form or another. 

To conclude, we will express one 
thought we have in connection with this subject, 
which is, that the great desideratum of this time 
and age, isa Bible-believing society. A Bible- 
making society is good. It has done a great work, 
for which we thank God. But without a practical 
faith, a belief of the heart that possesses the en- 
ergy and courage of a warrior on the battle-field, 
that will face the foe of unbelief and plant itself 
on the naked promise of the God of the Bible, 
the Bible itself would be of no value. G. C. 


more 





Sea-side Sports. 

There is an abundance of water round about 
Brooklyn, and yet very limited opportunities af- 
forded for bathing. To dive from the docks, even 
where such a plunge might be made without any 
risk to the individual, is prohibited by the city 
ordinances, and so those who in dog-days will not 
be deprived of the luxury of a sea bath, have to 
¢o father off. Three or four years ago the barren 
and uneven point of land called ‘Red Hook,’ just 
beyond the southern suburbs of the city, was a 
comparatively convenient place of resort, but not 
so now. In place of its former pebbly beach, long 
lines of docks now fence it in, and its uneven sur- 
face has all been brought to a smooth level—laid 
out in streets—and is fast being covered with 
brick blocks. So, with others who like now and 
then to go in swimming, we have to seek a more 
distant and retired place. 

Between two and three miles south-east of us 
there is another point of land, with a low, sandy 
beach, extending itself into Gowanus bay right 
opposite and in full view of Greenwood Cemetery, 
which is now our place of resort. It is a beauti- 
ful place, and answers well our purposes, when we 
get there: but in accomplishing this we have to 
encounter the passage of some dirty streets, and 
finally an Irish settlement, with its usual accom- 
paniments of pigs, ducks, dogs, and strong smells. 
However, what follows is more than a compensa- 
tion. Exercise sharpens the appetite for the cool, 
clear, briny water, and we make haste to get into 
it. Though not all of the party are swimmers, 
the yarious-depths and the smooth, sandy bottom 
are such that none are deprived of the luxury. 
Old and young dive, and swim, and float, and 
splash about, to their hearts content; and then 
some divide off, and put to the test their breath 
and skill in a round of gleeful spattering of each 
other. : 

When leisure and the state of the tide per- 
mit, we sometimes finish our ordinance by dig- 
ging awhile for clams, or searching for crabs and 
oysters, in the clear shallow water, whieh under- 
taking is usually crowned with success, and makes 
a fine meal for us when we get home. Clams are 
our chief booty, however, and the novelty of get- 
ting them is worth describing. They are called 
by some ‘soft shelled’ and by others ‘long clams,’ 
to distinguish them from another kind called *‘ hard 
shelled clams,’ which appear to be, in some re- 
spects, a different animal. They are buried about 
a foot deep in the sand, on a part of the beach 
that is covered by the tide at high water. ‘They 
can of course only be dug at low tide, As we 
walk along we observe here and there a sudden 
spirt of clear water thrown up a few inches from 
the ground. Looking at the place of one of these 
tiny jets we find signs of a small hole running down 
into the sand, and there with rolled-up sleeves, and 
trowel in hand we dig, often bringing up a dozen 
good sized clams which lay bedded there like po- 
tatoes ina hill. To those who are acquainted 
with this sea-food, it is unnecessary to say that 
the subsequent table exercises afford a very pleas- 


ness, a mere touch of the disease, is enough to 
run them off; and the stronger the man apparent- 
ly, the less resistance he makes. Now it is the 
puff-ball constitution and rootless state of the life 
which these facts indicate, that is to be noticed and 
lamented, rather than the Yellow Fever and the 
heat. Such life and health, if they are the best that 
man is to expect, as many say, are not worth hay- 
ing. But they are not the best, as any one may 
find who will heed the words of Christ. ‘The 
word of the Lord abideth forever” and whoever 
lives on that has a life that no sun-stroke or yel- 
low fever can kill. ‘He that hath the Son of God 


hath hfe.’ 
— ene ee - 


A Sien.—The potato rot seems to be a confirm- 
ed disease. It has been plied with various reme- 
dies, and many hopes have been entertained of its 
being outgrown; but the weather this season 
has brought it on again with unabated symptoms. 
Quere—Whether this is not a hint to man that 
he has lived on roots long enough. Fruits of trees 
were his original food, and this tilling the ground 
and digging in the dirt for things to eat, is a part 
of his general debasement since the fall. Let the 
potatoes go their way. Plant nuts and fruits— 
the walnut and pear and apple—food that ripens 
in the sun, and needs no culinary heat. Roots 
and coarse grains are evidently adapted and indis- 
pensable to a laborer’s appetite; but fruits will 
better satisfy the spiritual man. H. 





A Comet.—A beautiful Comet about. the size, 
in appearance, of astar of the second or third magni- 
itude, with a bright tail several degrees in length 
pointing towards the zenith, is now visible in the 


northwest, about 20 degrees above the horizon.— 


It was discovered on the 10th of June last, by M. 
Khnkerfues, at Gottingen, Germany ; but has not 
been visible to the naked eye, till within a few days 


past. It may be seen distinctly from eight to 


nine o’clock in the evening, and the direction to 


look for it, is nearly on a line from the north star 
through the pointers of the great dipper. It is com- 
puted to be thirty millions of miles distant from the 


sun, and two or three times that distance from the 
earth; and is probably approaching its perihe- 


lion, or point nearest to the sun. The New York 
Eapress says, ‘It is probably the comet of 1788 
returned, the calculations so indicating.’ Others 
say it resembles the celebrated comet of 1811— 
12. It is an impressive sight to the eye, and 
with the telescope, is described as presenting ‘a 
large and beautifully defined dise, with a broad 
tail of great brilliancy.’ A. 
_——aans oa ore 

AcciDENT To THE SteamsuiP Paciric.—The 
Pacific, while on her homeward passage from Liv- 





erpool, met with a serious accident, by the break- 


ing of her main center shaft, which obliged her to 
make a large part of the voyage with the service 


of only one engine and wheel. Thus crippled, 


however, she made the passage ina little over 
thirteen days. 





B= Last night, for several hours, the streets 


in our neighborhood were lighted up by the re- 
flection of a large fire in New-York. 
proved to be magnificently destructive, having ta- 


The flames 


ken down the Pearl-st. Hotel in a few hours, and 
kept the firemen busy most of the night. One 
poor fellow was dangerously hurt by a falling wall. 





== New York City has given towards $40, 


000 for the relief of the New Orleans sufferers. 
Large sums from Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and other cities, have also been contributed. 


== Bayard Taylor has joined the Japan ex- 





pedition, having been assigned a place in the corps 
of artists. 





ant reward for the labor and add to the attractions 
which attend our social swims, H. 


Z== On the 6th of June a locomotive was run 
for the first time five miles on the Egyptian Rail- 
road, much to the astonishment of the Bedouins, 


Ww. B. 





‘The Grass Withereth.’ 

During the late ‘hot week,’ two hundred and 
fourteen persons died of sun-stroke in New York, | ”al. 
according to the Coroner’s report. 
mortality is made the ground of various comments, 
on the heat of the weather, the danger of exposure 
to the sun, &c.; but it seems to us that the prin- 
cipal fact in the case, was the awful frailty and 
brittleness of the life that invited such a calamity. 
Here were hundreds of persons walking about, 
calling themselves alive and well, who yet with- 
ered like the grass under a little unusual heat, or 
fell dead in the streets by a flash of the sun. 

Now is such a state as these persons were in, 
(and there are probably thousands of others left 
who are no better,) to be called living? Again, 
they are dying at New Orleans at the rate of 1500 
2 week, with the Yellow Fever. 


who galloped alongside on their fleet horses for 
some time, until they found they had no chance 
of keeping pace with the locomotive.— Home Jour- 





This great Savery or THE Press.—I know of no state of 


slavery on earth, like that attendant upon news- 
paper life, whether it be as directors or subordi- 
nates. Your task is never ended, your responsi- 
bility never secured, the last day’s work is forgot- 
ten at the close of the day on which it appears, 
and the dragon of to-morrow waits open-mouthed 
to devour your thoughts, and snap up one mor- 
sel more of your vexed existence. Be as success- 
ful as it is in the nature of things to be—be in- 
different to praise and lion-hearted to blame— 
still will the human frame wear out before its 
time, and your body if not your mind, exhibit 
symptoms of dry rot.— Papers. 

We are a ‘subordinate’ of the press, but have 
no such experience as this, and hear not a word 


of such complaint in this office. On the contra- 





A day’s sick- 


ry all our observation leads us to think that 
there is more agreeable variety and excitement in 
an editor’s life and in the work of a printing-office, 
than in any other business in the world. Per- 
haps the circumstance that ourestablishment is in 
the bosom of home, and is conducted by a family 
organization, and that the whole business is a 
labor of love, and not compulsory service, may 
account for our good experience—but so it is, this 
office gives no countenance to the above. H. 








Family-Talk---No. 7. 
THE INSURANCE QUESTION. 

A.—The demand which is frequently 
made in business transactions, for ‘ un- 
doubted security,’ ‘mortgage on real es- 
ate,’ &c., has been a suggestive hint to 
me, and leads my mind off on a radical in- 
quiry into the nature of ‘ real estate,’ and 
as to what 7s ‘ undoubted security.’ I find 
it very profitable to study the question how 
I can invest my heart’ in things that will 
not fail me—in objects of pursuit,in friend- 
ships and treasures of all kinds, that will 
be safe—how I can get insurance. To me 
there is something almost sublime in the 
absurdity of the position of men who are 
so wise and so anxious about the security 
of their property—to see to it that their 
houses are all insured, and their debts all 
secured by sound mortgage, who have not 
nevertheless one cent of property insured 
to them, because they have not looked 
beyond this life. They have no idea of 
making sure of anything. A deed ot 
land is no sure property; there is no ‘ un- 
doubted security’ in it. It secures a 
man’s property at best only as long as he 
lives: it is only a life-estate: that is the 
very strongest form of property that can 
be given—possession for life. But life 
is not sure for a day: every man’s life 
is in the same condition, as far as he is 
concerned, as the house is that is not in- 
sured. He is as liable to die as a house 
is to burnup. His house is insured, so 
that if it is burnt up he gets the money 
for it, but he can’t get the money for his 
life. His life, which is equally liable to 
loss as his house, is not and cannot be in- 
sured; and his other property being but an 
attachment to his life, shares of course in 
its liability. These men who take so much 
pains to get every thing insured and se- 
cured by real estate, are actually without 
the slightest security, and have nothing 
to look for that they can have any confi- 
dence in, beyond this life. _No security 
for this life, and nothing to look for be- 
yond! It is sublimity of folly. 

Yet we can take lessons from them.— 
It will bea good thing for us to study 
the character of these wise men that look 
out for insurance, and sure mortgages, 
and undoubted security. They are “wise 
in their generation”—fools on the great 
scale, but wise on the small scale. And 
from their wisdom on the small scale, we 
may take lessons for wisdom on the 
large scale. And as wise business-men 
for eternity, let us be wide awake for un- 
doubted security, in all the investments 
we make. I want to be a sure man in 
that respect. I have had trouble enough 
with bad debts, and uninsured property— 
loose business interests—and for my part 
I am willing to confine myself quite ex- 
clusively, for a good while, to the study 
ofsuch passages as these ; “‘ Lay not up 
for yourselves treasures upon earth, where 
moth and rust doth corrupt, and where 
theives break through and steal: but lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, 








quence of being attachments to a life 




























































nor steal.” There is undoubted security 

recommended to us, Zhere is recogni- 
tion of the fact that there is no security 
for our treasures on earth. And Christ 
most clearly had in view, the very insecu- 
rity that we have pointed out—the gen- 
eral insecurity of all things, in conse- 


that is insecure. So he puts ihe case ot 
the rich fool who prospered, and pulled 
down his barns’ to build greater. The 
man thought himself insured on undoubt- 
ed security of real estate; ‘‘ Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years.”— 
But it was said to him, “ Thou fool, this 
night thy soul shall be required of thee; 
and then whose shall those things be?”— 
evidently referring to the property that 
he had accumulated. What he supposed 
to be security, was not security; it was a 
bad investment—fancy stocks—all that 
he thought so sound and sure, 

And the same view comes out where 
Christ proposes the grand financial ques- 
tion, ‘What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?’ He fastens his attention on the 
life—the soul—as that which determines 
the whole question whether a man has 
got anything—whether he really owns 
anything—whether his investments are 
in actual real estate—undoubted securi- 
ties. The whole question, we may say, 
depends on whether his treasures are of 
such a nature as that they attach to his 
soul, or whether they are surroundings 
that are liable to be lost by death. Christ 
did not account that there was security in 
any amount of investment im an insecure 
life and uninsured soul. 

In another example, he brings to view 
precisely the same principle more definite- 
ly in reference to specwdation in the mat- 
ter of money. We have first the general 
principle, that all true investment—gen- 
uine real estate—is in the eternal world: 
an attachment to the soul. Then we 
have in the two examples I have alluded 
to, a financial estimate of the comparative 
value of investments in body-property and. 
soul-property—-an indication that he 
thought no amount of property could be 
worth any thing to a wise business-man, 
aside from the security of the soul. Now 
we have in another case, the same pginci- 
ple carried a little further, and showing 
us how that which we call body-property 
may be converted into soul-property: so 
pointing the way for a wise man to not 
only choose a true investment, but to 
make a profitable transfer if he has got a 
bad investment. I refer to the parable 
of the unjust steward. The doctrine of 
that parable is, that a man, finding his 
present position and resources insecure— 
liable to be taken from him—makes the 
most of his time while he still holds those 
resources, in investing them in something 
which wil] be good for him when he has 
lost his present position. The Lord com- 
mended the unjust steward, because he 
had done wisely—he had secured friends 
who, when he should be turned out of 
his stewardship, would receive him inte 
their houses. Christ applies the example 
thus: ‘Make unto yourselves friends of 
the mammon of unrighteousness; [that 
is, money;] that when ye fail, they may 
receive you into everlasting habitations.’ 
Convert your fancy stocks—securities that 
are not sound—into eternal friendships. 
Now I insist that this is nothing more 
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nor less than a wise business calculation. 
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ideas of religion and duty aboutit. It is 
a financial question—a question of secu- 
rities, that ought to be entertained in 
Wall-st., by any one who pretends to be 
a calculator. ‘hese princjples of Jesus 
Chiist are simply common sense, and they 
will rule Wall-st. yet, just as certainly 
as this calculation of securities—this con- 
viction of the advantages of insurance, 
and looking for undoubted security in 
real estate—goes on and matures itself. 
And it will be understood that if a man 
is not wise enough to calculate his in- 
vestments in this way, so as to get good 
securities and exchange time for eter- 
nity—making the most of his present po- 
sition to insure something against the 
‘rainy day’ of death—he is not only not 
fit for heaven, but not fit for business of 
any kind—he is not a Yankee—not fit for 
Wall-st., and ought not to show his head 
on ’Change. 

B—Paul says that the things that 
are seen are temporal, and the things 
which are unseen are eternal. There is 
a distinction between what you may call 
real estate, and personal, floating prop- 
erty. The things which are seen are 
floating, perishable. The things which 
are unseen are real estate, according to 
his estimate. 

A,—I shall arrange all my business on 
that principle—study my whole course 
of life with reference to it, and transfer 
all my property to the eternal world as 
well as I know how. And I shall claim 
to be a thorough-going business‘man in 
taking this course. I shall respect my- 
self as a good financier, on the ground of 
looking for undoubted security, and hav- 
ing a high appreciationof real estate. 

C—lIt is an interesting assumption 
that the laws of common sense that rule 
in matters ot finance, are sufficient, when 
followed out, to lead men right in matters 
of eternal reality. And it seems indeed 
true, that the tendency of civilization, 
and the whole philosophy of modern fi- 
nance, is to land men in faith—make spir- 
itualists of them, This business of insu- 
rance is a modern thing: it is a result of 
progressive refinement in reasoning; and 
if it is to go on, as it evidently must, the 
next step will be, to include in its range 
the interests of the soul. It is easy to 
see thatethey have gone to the extreme 
limits of insuring visible things; and if 
there is found to be any truth in the prin- 
ciple of insurance—any satisfaction in 
carrying it out so far as they have done, 
then reason will demand that it have full 
sweep, and will not be satisfied short of 
security against loss and damage in the 
eternal world. This is inevitably the next 
step in the course of progress the world 
has been going; and by the very laws of 
advancing reason, men will not be able 
much longer to consider themselves in- 
sured, unless their policy covers the un- 
seen interests of the eternal soul.. 

A.—When that comes to pass, it will 
be seen that Christ is a business man. 

C.—And it will be seen that the prin- 
ciple of insurance, extended to its final 
development, demands the abolition of 
selfishness. Carried only to its. present 


limits in the world, insurance is compati- 
ble with selfishness—in fact, is its minis- 
ter, being a device to protect every man 
in the possession of his own; but at the 
next step, where insurance begins to ex- 
tend itself beyond the visible into eternal 








things, it operates directly against selfish- 
ness. For here, on this largest scale, in- 
surance is founded in love, and to secure 
this, external rights and selfish property 
must be the exchange. The very condi- 
tions of soul-insurance require that we 
transmute by some means our private, 
perishable property into love. Hence, we 
can see the end of selfishness by the prin- 
ciples of insurance—by the very laws that 
rule in Wall-st. 

D.—Men in this city get securities in 
other cities—they count that the insur- 
ance offices themselves may fail, and that 
it is safest to divide the risk; but before 
they can have undoubted security, they 
must go out of this world; God is the only 
power that is not liable to fail. Abra- 
ham was a wise man in seeking a city 
out ot sight, that had foundations. He 
wanted good insurance. 

E.—You should talk to your rich bro- 
thers, D., for dealing in ‘fancy-stocks’ and 
holding their property in doubtful securi- 
ties; they are careless in their invest- 
ments. You will turn out to be the best 
financier yet, if they do not take care.— 
Rich men will ultimately be brought into 
the pinch of thisargument, If they won’t 
listen to Christ on the ground of religion 
or duty, they will have to listen to him 
at least on the ground of business princi- 
ples. The perfection of their own wis- 
dom will lead them on to his ground. 
They will feel that it is all nonsense, un- 
less they can secure indemnity for losses 
by death. 

F'.—It is interesting to see the progress 
of the insurance principle when we con- 
sider what it is leading to. I am not ac- 
quainted with the origin and history of 
the insurance system, but imagine it is a 
modern affair, that it has had its rise 
say within 40 years. 

C.—Marine insurance was the first kind 
of insurance that was practised, I believe, 
and that originated some 200 years ago, 
More recently the principle has. been very 
much extended, and now, risks of various 
kinds are taken, providing indemnity 
against nearly all the casualties that prop- 
erty is subject to. 

A.—One very interesting view of the 
insurance system is, that it is really ¢ 
foreshadowing of Communism. It is a 
contrivance by which if a man’s house is 
burnt, the whole community suffer the 
loss. The shortest definition of the prin- 
ciple is, that it is communism of losses. 

C.—Some one in describing the princi- 
ple of insurance, says that the insurers 
are the intermediate agents of an associ- 
ation, and their profits only the salary of 
their function. 

A.—The ambition men have to leave 
property to their families, and divide a 
grand estate in their wills, is a mock fash- 
ion of extending insurance beyond death. 
So with the desire for posthamous fame- 
It is an attempt tg invest property that 
death cannot touch. But to try to satis- 
fy the heart with these things is just like 
a boy’s playing ‘ride-horse’ on a switch. 
The least available property in the. world 
where they go, even a drop of water per-. 
haps, will be worth more to.them than all 
they can leave here. This desire to leave 
property and reputation after, death is 
a distortion of the real tendency of 
man to look after his state beyond the 


grave—a perversion of the. true senti-. 


ment that Christ operates upon, that 
tends to make men seek eternal life; and 





a perversion just as insane and foolish as 
that we see in heathen lands, where the 
natural tendency to worship God sinks 
down into the worship of brutes and 
stones. It is almost inconceivable to us 
how men can satisfy their propensity to 
worship, by bowing down to ugly, misera- 
ble pieces of wood or brass; but they some- 
how do it, and contrive to get something 
like the satisfaction the heart wants— 
they make lies that have a buoyant force 
in them, So this endeavor of men to lay 
hold of something beyond death, in the 
shape of family-interests, fame, &ec., has 
some buoyant force, though it is turned 
towards mockeries and falsehoods. 

O.—The great question of man’s proba- 
tionary state may be presented according 
to financial principles: thus, every one here 
has a certain amount of personal property 
committed to him, and his probation con- 
sists in his right or wrong management 
of that property with reference to con- 
verting it into real estate. If a man is 
wise enough to change the loose funds of 
his worldly fortune into property of a per- 
manent character in heayen, he will come 
out rich; if he spends his funds, or leaves 
them to float without investment, he will 
come out poor. Such is the problem of 
men’s probation in this world. 





Nature, and Cure of Death. 


Death is the result of sin, not merely 
as a penalty of justice, but also as a natu- 
ral effect. Sin is a disease—is in fact, the 
great disease, which under various forms 
of outward virulence, as fever, consump- 
tion, &c., produces death. Its operation 
in this respect, is independent of law and 
penalty. Paul represents it in this light, 
in Rom. 5: 12—-14: ‘Sin entered in- 
to the world, and death by sin ;’ and 
although sin is not imputed where there 
is no law, yet ‘death reigned from Adam, 
to Moses,’ that is, before the law was 
given ; those to whom sin was. not impu- 
ted, nevertheless died; thus showing 
that when the devi instills sin into men, 
they are as sure to die as though they 
were literally poisoned. Even God cannot 
prevent their dying, where sin is not re- 
moved. Sin is like a corroding poison. 

The only way, therefore, in which man- 
kind could be saved from death, was by 
first being saved from sin. That is what 
Jesus has done. He came ‘to save his 
people from their sins ;’ and their salva- 
tion from death was a subsequent effect 
of his mission; ‘the dast enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death.’ Christ took 
all the guilt of the world upon him, and 
the death which was its consequence, and 
gave them in its stead his righteousness 
and life, that all who would believe might 
no more have either sin or death, 

Paul says, ‘ Almost all things are by 
the law purged with blood ; and without 
shedding of blood.is no remission.” This 
is true both of the old covenant and of 
the.new ; for he continues, ‘ It was there- 
fore necessary that the patterns of things 
in the heavens should be purified with 
these ; [i. e., with. the blood of bulls and 
goats;] but the heavenly things them- 
selves with better sacrifices than these ;’ 
[i.e., with the blood of Christ.}) The 
sacrifices of the Jews, and the priests who 
offered them, not being holy themselves, 
could never take away sin. Their use 
seems to have been, to keep the Jews 
constantly in, mind of the consequences 
of sin, as also to typify the effectual sac- 
rifice that was to come; and perhaps 
they were a check on covetousness, as 
the sacrifices were always of the best of| 
their cattle and produce. But Christ 
was holy and free from death himself, 
and thus qualified to take upon him the 
sin, and death of others, and destroy it. 
So that the law that death follows sin, 





new covenant dispensation. It is the 
same as it ever was. But Christ cleanses 
us from sin, which the old covenant never 
could do, and the result is, the destruc- 
tion of death. Those who will not be- 
lieve in his power to save them from sin, 
must necessarily continue to die. 

Death is then a spiritual affair, agree- 
ably to the disease that causes it. When 
the body dies, the soul dies too, by going 
to sleep in Hades. It is commonly sup- 
posed that when persons die, their souls 
are freed, and take their flight to heaven 
or hell. But Scripture shows that their 
souls pass into a comparatively insensible 
state, and so remain till they shall be 


waked up by the last judgment.— 
This state is called ‘the grave,’ the 


‘dust of the earth,’ &c.,—from which 
all who had died before, were raised up 
by the judgment trump of the Second 
Advent. 

For this reason Paul, when speaking 
of his desire for a resurrection-body, says 
‘ not for that we would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon, that mortality might be 
swallowed up of life.’ He did not wish 
to put off the old body, because that 
would have been dying—but to have it 
changed, as he says in several places. 

We may safely affirm that there have 
been no exceptions, since the fall of Adam, 
to the universal law of death—except 
those made by faith in Christ. ‘ Death 
is the last enemy that shall be destroyed,’ 
because the tree must be cut down before 
its fruit will wither. If any think the 
cases of Enoch and Elijah opposed to this 
view, we may refer them to the Berean, 


pp. 367-8. D. 





ex The following lines, cut from some paper, 

and sent us by a friend, well express the desire of 
every faithful heart; but they fail to express the 
hope of those who know Christ: 

O, that mine eye might closed be, 

To what becomes me not to see ; 

That deafness might possess mine ear, 

To what becomes me not, to hear; 

That truth my tongue might always tie, 

From ever speaking foolishly ; 

That no vain thought might ever rest, 

Or be conceived within my breast ; 

That by each word, each deed, each thought, 

Glory may to my God be brought. 

But what are wishes ?. Lord, mine eye 

On Thee is fixed ; to Thee I ery ; 

O, purge out all my dross, my sin; 

Make me more white than snow within; 

Wash, Lord, and purify my heart, 

And make it clean in every part; 

And when ’tis.clean, Lord, keep it so, 

For that is more than I can do. 





== In a social point of view there is no more 
distinction made between the sexes among the 
Jews than among their Gentile neighbors ; but in 
a religious sense there is a deep Ime of demarka- 
tion made between male and-female. Females are 
not allowed to join in any part of the public wor- 
ship. All the dutics ef the synagogue, devolve 
entirely upon the male portion. On account of 
this religious difference, the Jew is taught to re- 
peat his daily prayers—‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord 
our God, King of the universe, who hast not made 
meawoman.’ The Jewess, on the other hand, says 
—‘ Blessed art thou, O Lord, King of the universe, 
who hast made me according to thy will’—Mill’s 
Histoxy of the British Jews. 





For tHe Amazon.—Sailed last Saturday from 
New York, the ship Star of the East, having on 
board two steam-engines and boilers, and two 
steamboats, taken out,in sections, with several 
machjnists and others, to put the same up when 
she reaches her destination at Peru. They are in- 
tended for the River Amazon, and will be the “ pi- 
oneers” in steam navigation on that splendid riv- 
er. They were built under the superintendence 
of Dr. Joseph Whitman, who represents the, Chi 
lian Government, with whom he has contracted 
to deliver the boats complete.—Tribune. 








A Suip THAT NEVER Was Launcuep.—An 
eccentric individual in this town has during the 
present season, built a small vessel. After 
having finished her, Le had a communization 
from what purported to be the spirit of his de- 
ceased father, who informed him that,he would 
not live six months after the vessel was launch- 
ed. He immediately procured the assistance 
of several of his neighbors, loaded her. ou wheels, 
and with several yoke of oxen, she was drawn 
into the riyer at low water, and placed upon 
blocks, where she remained until] high water, 
when she was afloat. She is named *‘Lyvan- 
cha,” and hails from ‘* The Kingdom of God.” 
She is believed to be the only vessel ever built 
bere that was not launched, Gloucester Tele- 





is not abolished nor set aside, under the 


graph. 
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